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and painstaking observation. The motive force leading
to the great activity of the scientific observer is not
some vague force in the background, but is bound up
with the actual perception and understanding of ob-
jects. That is to say, the interest in a class of objects
is inherent in the mechanism for dealing with that class
of objects. It is not a general curiosity, but interest
awakened in a certain class of objects, that furnishes the
drive for observation.

In mental work, the factor of selection is very impor-
tant. Leaving to the next chapter the more original
sort of thinking, we shall consider here the routine and
smooth-running forms of mental activity. Habit and
previously formed associations are important here, and
the conclusion might easily be suggested that these
forms of mental work were purely automatic responses
to presented situations, requiring no inner drive or
selective agency. This is very far from being true. The
multiplication and addition tables become to the well-
trained computer very nearly automatic; but the point
is that any two numbers, as eight and five, have asso-
ciations both with their sum and with their product.
It is a case of alternative reactions, and the question is
how the computer manages to use the right set of
associations for the work in hand. If you have before
you several pairs of one-place numbers arranged in the
form of examples in addition or multiplication, and say
to yourself, 'Add these', you find that the sums imme-
diately come to mind on looking at the examples; but
if you say to yourself, 'Multiply these', the same ex-
amples call up the products. Evidently the intention
of adding or of multiplying switches in one set of asso-